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THE P.N.E.U. FROM A PARENT’S POINT 

OF VIEW. 

By Mrs. J. H. Tasker. 

A Sunday book of our childhood was called “Eric or the Gold 
Thread . ’ ’ Frail , beautiful Eric was given a gold thread , and told 
that if he held tightly to it he would go safely through many dan- 
gers and difficulties . It would take him past roaring lions , through 
dark woods, along precipitous paths. And when Eric came to an 
enchanting spot with flowers and grass and a stream, he let go his 
gold thread in the excitement and delight, and it floated away 
from him . He went through terrible things before he re-captured 
it again , and eventually holding it he crossed the last deep river in 
peace and happiness . That is the story as I remember it , it may 
be inaccurately . 

After all these years the idea of right principles being a gold 
thread to us through life, which the author must have meant to 
convey , comes to me as a vivid and helpful one . 

My endeavour now is to show Miss Mason’s teaching. Miss 
Mason’s principles in education, as a gold thread for our safe 
guidance through the difficult and highly complicated times 
in which we find ourselves faced with the responsibility of bringing 
up children . 

In a western country , where everyone is educated to a certain 
standard as a matter of course, because earlier generations have 
laboured to this end , we hardly stop to think ‘ ‘Why should people 
be educated?” We take it for granted. We would not be able 
to keep going in an everyday world if we had no education . Public 
opinion, followed by legislation, reaches out for more and more of 
education. The question in the west is not ‘‘why should a cluld 
be educated” but ‘‘how should a child be educated?”— on what 
lines , by what method or system , at what school ? 

We ask ourselves, which leader of thought shall I follow. 
Is my child all spirit? No, he obviously is not. Then is he all 
body? The wonderful work done by modem science seems to 
point to a physical and material basis and explanation or 
things, and many take their guidance from this ^pect ^ 
modern thought . On the other hand there are leading mmds that 
hold the belief that only through spiritual contact with an unseen 
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hpfore can the world maintain 

company o< "I;” '‘“^e tte too who think that thephpical 

its advance. And there are t spiritual power in us, 

ought to be so entirely subse and evil from our 

that we should be able ^ ^gain, we may revert to the 

lives and from the understanding of the science of 

psychologists who claim g j^jj^j-en are thinking, and they 

oX'^top^H^^' -^wtr”^ the inwand ™ o, 

“^rrhlffledand^ 

claim our jj the only and right way of facing 

r rrld" a°nrof approaching the te^on^ftility o^tj^ucation^. 

fho5ft-’”weil, TLZt dTmoreThan give my children a happy 
horn* and make sure their chiidhood is a happy one . I w.ll serid 
them to the best possible school. I will sacrifice anything in 
order to be able to afford it, even a larger family. I will give the 
one or two children I have the very best of everything . I cannot 
do more, surely.” 

All the time our Question is not the why of education 




how . 

Step out of the West for a moment , where education is taken 
for granted, and come with me to India, to have a glimpse of 
the great mass of uneducated peasants living in their villages, 
and then to have a look at the Hindu homes, and the Zenanas, 
where the women are uneducated, that is to say uneducated by 
Western standards. Immediately we are faced by the question 
"why?” Why should they be educated? In the Indian towns 
and centres of modem life, it is obvious that people cannot keep 
pace with the times, without education. And I am convinced 
that ninety per cent of those who seek education for themselves or 
for their children , seek it for this reason only ; also that a high per- 
centage of the education given is directed to meet this demand 
only . Is it a wonder that comparatively few noble minds emerge ? 
Seeing the results, we cry out “Then why bring education to vil- 

ages? Why urge Indian women to it ? Surely they are better off 
as they are.” 


Here is an obscure village where no educator , no agitator hs 
pene rate . We in a motor car , are passing through the windin 
dr!3r>f little mud-walled houses, and as th 

ouDortiin't + A negotiating the corners , we have a 

opportunity of studying the faces. We are not going on this ocC£ 
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Sion to the heart of things , inside the houses . We are only gettine 
^ impression. What crowds of people for such a small hamlet 
How pretty the women are, smiling, bright eyed, and shy, half 
covering their faces if our glance falls upon them . Each one seems 
to possess a vigorous brown baby . And there is an old Brahmin , 
the intellectual aristocrat of the village, with a beautiful fair 
child in his arms. How proud he is of it! Could paternal or 
patriarchal love be more beautifully portrayed on a countenance ? 
Faces peer round every corner, and from every window and door, 
and they are nearly all smiling, eager faces. There now is the 
old pujari or priest inside the temple courtyard. How lovely is 
the carving of the gateway that frames him. How old it looks. 
For how many centuries has worship been conducted in that holy 
place? Now we have come through the village, and are out in 
the fields again. There are the men, some farther, some nearer, 
with bullocks and plough . A few pieces of wood make the plough 
— how simple and how effective ! Why , oh why trouble this idyllic 
village with education, modem education? What have we to 
give that is better than what they have already got ? They will 
only get ideas into their heads that will make them restless and 
unhappy . Do leave them alone to their undisturbed peaceful- 
ness until circumstances force them to come into the busy stream 


with the rest of us . 

I am aware that I have given a superficial picture of a pros- 
perous village in a year when the rains were good, and the crops 
plentiful , and the food supply amply sufficient . In the same way , 
passing through a lovely little English village in a motor car on a 
fine day, we should be left with an impression of idyllic peaceful- 
ness . We know there is a reverse side to both these pictures . 

Now look at a Hindu home, or more specially a Zenana, a 


large household of relations, with the father and mother at the 
head, sons and sons’ wives, and hosts of dependent women and 
servants and children. The boys are being brought up to think 
they are a special creation, but the girls in the Zenana, that are to 
be women one day , have to be kept secluded , partly a custom gr<^ 
out of the original need for protection, but just as much that t ey 
may grow up amenable and adaptable to the wishes of a man later 
on If you have never thought of life otherwise, it works not so 
badly. There are many and many happy Zenanas. There are 
many and many Zenanas where happiness and great beauty o 
charLter have developed in the midst of what to us are unthink- 
able conditions. Again, we know there is a reverse side but is 
there not also a reverse side to many an English horn . y 
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. • u orliirafe Indian women who accept life as it 
change all this, why and to seek for a freedom tlia^ 

comes, to be restless a ^ ^ tremendous upheaval 

,l,ey cn only get heretofore been held most dear ? 

and disintegration da Hha^ 

Those women m without 

the e''“>d»y j„J,ion is spurious to their lives in many res- 
mcTs m oh why not leave them alone ?-better their condi- 
£s of health and hygiene, try to introduce ideas of sanitation 
anTsimple rules for the health of their chi dren if we feel we are 
tetter o« than they are and must do something, but why give Ihem 

“higher education ?” . 

Such thoughts are puzzling. What is the answer? 

1 do not propose to say anything about education in India, 
but I want to make it clear, that unless we can answer to ourselves 
the whv of education, we are not in a very strong position for 
answering the how. It is in this connection and facing these 
thoughts, that I have found Miss Mason’s teaching go so far and so 
deep, and so high— in short, point out the ultimate, and with our 
eyes fixed on the ultimate, in how much more sure a position are 
we to deal with the immediate . 

Now it seems to me that the ultimate is contained in the words 
“Children are bom persons.’’ This phrase is known to all of us 
of the P.N.E.U. It has perhaps become so familiar that we are 
a little dull to its meaning. We may be holding our gold thread 
with one hand . Have our eyes forgotten to look at it , to catch the 
brightness from it ? 

Children are born persons.’’ Many people, most people, 
in an educated environment treat children with respect and kind- 
ness, treat them as persons, generally speaking ; perhaps even treat 
them as the all-important persons of the household . But do the 
words light up our path at every difficult educational turning ? Do 
they illuminate our everyday attitude not only towards our children 
ut towards everyone else? They can do all this. A person, 
shffi^of separate from us, someone with a direct relation- 

else L .1; ' " the future, that 

himself somenneT^ everything for 

to receive it • om we can give nothing , unless he be willing 

o? h^^wn C w' n a relationship with God 

his life in his ripht/l ^”1 +*■ realisation of 

ca. only'^ 

cannot make or unmake the person'" HeT'T 

P on. He exists as a separate entity 




this world being a' dif^ent pe"'’™ ."'anVall of'te alo^g’^drofTach 

Let me take a physical illustration. Light is exists is 
everywhere but means nothing till the eye is formed t^r^ive 
t and make ,t manifest. But is another person’s eye any 
to me as an mstrument of seeing? Not the least in the worM 
I must be blind for ever if I cannot see with my own eye Aeata 
sound IS everywhere all the time, but is not made manifest untU 
there is an ear to heat it. Can I hear through another's ear? 
I must for ever be cut off from sound if I have not my own organ of 

hearing. And similarly, can it not be that God exists is every- 
where, in everything, but is made fully manifest only in’ a person? 
No other person can find God for me, I must find Him for myself. 
My relationship with Him is direct, instantaneous. I can lose 
Him, just as I can lose light and sound by damage to eye or ear, 
I can lose Him by damage to personality. But if I as a baby or 
child have never been damaged, and if in later years I have not 
damaged myself, should it not be natural to meet God at every 
turning, see Him in every happening, and feel that every moment 
of life is satisfying, for I only exist to make God manifest? Do 
we not all see in our truly good and great men and women such 
persons ? 

But if anything comes between? If by careless treatment 
at birth a baby’s eye is damaged, for ever his perception of light, 
and of all the images that light brings, is obscured. He goes 
through life maimed. If by a cruel blow, or even by dirt and 
neglect and unclean slovenly living, a child’s ear is damaged, 
his perception of sound is limited. He must for ever be shut off 
from something that exists for others but can never be his. And 
if the personality is “despised, hindered, offended,’’ before it has 
fully developed, what an awful thought that the perception of 
God must be incomplete, unfulfilled. It .seems truth too, that 
personality can be more hindered from over or unwise care, than 
from lack of care . We magnify our own importance in the develop- 
ment of our children , and think we know everything and are doing 
■everything for their good, when we are really shutting them off 
from their right relationships, standing between thern and God 
as shown to us in the world around, cutting off the light which 
their eyes are ready for and made to receive; keeping them in a 
darkened room that makes their eyes grow weak ; intruding between 
them and the sounds that should be reaching their ears direct. 
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,h^i fhe sound means to us, instead of 
trying to direct a meaning and relation to 


realising that the sound has probably, even more direct, 

them as it has to us, and P ^ person’ ’ , we begin to feel 

With such thoughts Vg Jith hindrance or injury 

overawed, and to -.ted in the past. It is an over- 

that we have unwittingly c . to rush to the other ex- 

whelming thought, and we interference. But need we? 

treme, and to do nothing lest i be mter^^^^^^^ 

No, for there is the ot lei poi extinction 

is direct with light , wit soun , organ we cannot 

of life, we cannot ^^op d . short of tota^^^^^^^^^ 

ShTe^e '™Wh"on^ we can drop fronr our shoulders , 
The chi Fs relationship with life . with God . arnves with him into 
die world. We cannot take it away. We present-day paren s 
often reproach ourselves with our children s faults their short- 
comings their weaknesses of character . We may be to blame , but 
that is not the child’s point of view unless we teach him so. 
have a distinct memory of feeling in my own childhood, that even 
if my brothers teased me unmercifully it was my own fault it i 
lost my temper and became angry and enraged . And I have met 
with the same sense of responsibility for their own wrong actions 
in many very young children . We parents may blame ourselves , 
reproach ourselves for bad management, try hard to do better 
next time, and not to put stumbling blocks before our children, 
but surely we must never take from them this acute sense of feeling 
responsible for their own actions. 

With such thoughts of children as persons then, where does 
our duty lie? If we are not to stand aside entirely and let the 
child fulfil his own relationships, what are we to do? Let us use 
again this useful metaphor of ear and eye . 

If a child is cared for from birth, kept clean and healthy, 
suitably fed, protected from extreme cold or heat, in suitable 
surroundings, his physical well-being progresses naturally from 
stage to stage. But we are needed to provide the opportunities 
for his growth. His future well-being in this sense lies entirely 
in our hands. We can go further, we can provide, for example, 
beauty for ear and eye, material and scope for the ear and eye to 
train themselves upon , till they are able to make a full use of the 
wonderful power that is inherent in them — the eye sensitive to 

form and colour, the ear able to hear intricate combinations of 
sound . 

Look at two men travelling together. What a landscape, 
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what a cloud, what a building, all a feast of beauty to the one- 
nothing but trees and fields, a rainy sky, somebody or other’s 
house , to the other . 


So here, I think comes in the relationship between the person 
and education . The person is there equipped to make his own 
relationships with the world around. Education must give the 
opportunity , the material on which the person may grow and 
develop, so that he may enjoy the fulfilment of them. The 
ultimate thing is there, exists from birth, is not ours to give or to 
withhold, but as educators, the immediate is our responsibility.. 
If we do not help then we hinder our children . 

From this truth then, "Children are bom persons,’’ do you 
not agree with me that we begin to understand the why of education ? 
Children are born persons, and as persons have a right to expect 
food at our hands and certain other conditions for body and mind . 
Otherwise can they develop to their full stature ? And so intricate , 
so difficult for us to comprehend is the relationship of the tangible 
visible body with the intangible mind, that the giving of suitable 
food and care to the body has as much effect on the right develop- 
ment of the mind, as the giving of suitable food and care to the 
mind has effect on the growth and development of the body. 

The teaching we receive from our spiritual leaders, our leaders 
in religious thought , and the teaching we receive from the masters 
of science, are surely not then conflicting, but rather converging 
to give us solid ground on which we may stand as educators. We 
need not be dazzled and blinded, but only illuminated by new 
light on one side or the other . A person means to us sonaething 
tangible and something intangible. A person is one indivisible 
complete creation. 

I think the how of education now becomes a much more 


straight-forward problem to face. 

And Miss Mason’s how of education is so appealing to our 
common sense once we have seen the vision of the child as a person , 

it is so practical, and, looking backwards 

ful, that many of us accept it as it stands, and har y g 

thought to the hnw 

Let us look through it in a curOTy “S' ■ iX^ 

she builds on principles, or rather on the one underly gp P . 

" Children are bom persons ’ , , , , .ui, ^n^dhilities for 

‘ ‘ They are not born either good or inunt hone for 

j j s ’7 ’ ’ ‘ ‘ \s/ith a father like that, we cannot n p 

good and for evil. With a fat 

much from him, poor boy. Is t understand 

Qr'/'<artt if wp believe in children as persons. 
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that every single person has his own relationships to fulfil, and 
tnat e\eiy y fonrlpnrips there is no reason that 

:i'h"iw:uro4%hed'/welTdiscipli^^^^^^^ 

Hl'^Hrml'y mmeXT ‘he 

' ‘ sins of the fathers, ’ ’ but it need not be a hopele^ one . nee 

not take time to give examples, they leap to mind. Dr Barnardo s 

homes, and all such institutions, illustrate the fact for us t at 
children with the worst possible antecedents may grow to be 
persons of rich full life, of fulfilled relations. , , , 

' ‘ The principles of authority on the one hand and of^ obedience 
on the other are natural, necessary and fundamental. Why? 
Because the function of an experienced person is to secure for the 
inexperienced certain safeguards, until and only until the inex- 
perienced have grown to the age of independence . Also we inherit 
the experience of the ages. By virtue of being born in the twentieth 
century, we inherit two thousand years and more of the world s 
known experience, and are always feeling further and further 
back for knowledge about the more remote ages. It is a dignified 
calling, that of linking up the whole of the past with a younger 
generation, and we lose if we forget our dignity and climb down 
to an equality with our children, however much we long to have 
their confidence and their friendship, as companions and equals. 
They are not our equals in experience , though they may be , and 
we hope they will be our superiors in all the virtues, and though 
we ourselves find that we constantly learn at their feet . “A child 
in the midst . ’ ’ 

But ‘ ‘ these principles are limited by the respect due to the 
personality of children, which must not be encroached upon, whether 
by the direct use of fear or love, suggestion or inf luence , or hv undue 
play upon any one natural desire 

Here is our gold thread shining bright , and if we hold it fast , 
we find it leading us safely past dark mysterious woods, seductive 
streamlets enticing side paths. If we get tired of the severity of 
our gold thread, and let it go and penetrate into the tempting by- 

set lost , and find in the 
that we only corne out where we went in, that the by-paths 

wasted onr^’ that meanwhile we have 

wasted our precious time most lamentably . 

encroached upon whether by fear or love ’ ’ 

evolvld) "MisrMa,r t'lr"'' P'^yAo-analysts have 

htted than I am to be critics or exponents of psycho- 


are 
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- , , , tiiciL nail me complexes I have heard 

of and read about can be traced back to the encroachment on the 
personality of one person by another who is in some respects 
stronger , and to digress for a moment it would seem that the 
other half of the complexes can be traced to the fact that when a 
child’s mind was hungry, knowledge— and particularly sex know- 
ledge — was withheld from it . 

I have found nothing in any book for the help of parents so 
rich and full of insight and wisdom as Miss Mason’s chapter’ on 
‘ The Sacredness of Personality’ ’ in her ‘ ‘Essay towards a Philoso- 
phy of Education.” It warns us of the pitfalls, and gives us 
courage to take heart. We need not fear for example, that we 
shall do an injury to our boys who are growing up, by loving 
them too much . We need not fear we will give them a ‘ ‘mother’ ’ 
complex. We cannot love our children too much, and it is not 
wrong that they should be generous in their affection for us, hut 
we may not infringe on their personality by one hairsbreadth , in 
using their love for us as a lever in education . 

Do not mistake me and think that I mean that a child’s 
love for a parent may not be a lever to himself. This is quite 
a different matter. A child’s love for his parents may be an 
inspiration and a ‘‘guardian angel” to him through life. But 
there he is using his own lever in a rightful way . There is just all 
the difference in the world between that and a parent using this 
lever for the child, and not only this particular lever, but all the 
others . 

I will not take much time to follow up the lever’s suggestion 
3 ^nd influence . When I first studied Home Education , at Ambleside , 
I did not have a clear understanding of what suggestion and 
influence meant . I picked up not long ago from a library a little 
book with a very noble title, a book evidently much read and 
fingered. I could hardly get through the pages. In every one 
the parent must use her influence for that , must suggest t is even 
to the extent of whispering in the child’s ear as he falls ff ^ 
night— however bad and naughty he has been all day 1 a 
goil boy . I am a good boy . I .4M a good boy Pj'f 
in the morning, he will wake up a good boy, with his faults 

character dropped from him ! ^ mmine 

What an encroachment on persona ' Y- ^ 

between the child and his direct re a it 

deflecting of our own ^fj.g^^”to’hi^ And here 

can be a greater thing than the lig Mason’s ‘‘Essay,” 

may I point to two other chapters m Miss Mason s Essay, 
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,ho^ entitled “Tbe Way of Will" and "The Way of Reason 
t^beyond the scope of this paper to do more than indicate the 
d rKt J of Miss Mason’s teaching on this sub,ect-how we may 
help our children to arm themselves against the encroachmen of 
the dominating personalities that come "oto t e ives o us a 

And so with these great principles, which have arisen from 
the realisation of the child as a person, we ask again. Then 
If we are not to use fear or love, suggestion, or influence 
or undue play on any one natural competition, love of prizes, 

love of approbation, and all the other natural desires, nor yet use 
the conscious influence of our personality again we ask, what are 
we to We must do something, not merely be negative edu- 
■cators surely. Oh yes, there is much to do, so much that it fills 
a lifetime to overflowing. Here are our thiee legitimate educa- 
tional instruments, and a lifetime seems hardly enough to perfect 
ourselves in the use of them. 

We may strive to create a good atmosphere for the tender 
baby person to be born into, and to grow up in. I think we shall 
all agree that a spiritual environment of love and straightforward- 
ness and a material environment of beauty and simplicity will 
make the most benign environment for this new person that has 
come amongst us to find room for free growth ; not, as Miss Mason 
tells us, a specially prepared atmosphere, but only our own home 
atmosphere kept as pure and wholesome as we know how to keep 
it. And for us mothers, too, many exciting outside interests, 
however splendid their aims, take their place as of secondary 
importance when we feel they are reacting on our homes, and 
making us rushed and harassed , and ‘ ‘ too busy for anything . ’ ’ 

Our second instrument is discipline. We cannot expect our 
children to live like beautiful plants in a lovely garden. We 
must prepare them to leave their home environment equipped 
for a stern world, in which there is right and wrong. And what 
could be a better equipment than good habits of every kind ? A 
body will grow strong if it is ruled by good habits of living ; a mind 
Will grow strong if it is ruled by good habits of thinking ; attention , 

1 application, facing difficulties, regular hard work and a 

egitimate use of recreation. What material for a schoolmaster 
to build on-here comes a person whose habitual behaviour is 
reasonable and responsible and resnnnc,\r^. Ko^ t,- T 

trained him in right habits. l^cause his parents 

cinline“‘ there is ‘ a" ««« is more than dis- 

cipline, there is the feeding of the soul, the mind the soirit 

whatever we may call it. f„ Miss Mason’s words, '"eLSi; 
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a. life.” We know ourselves that the more we read and fi, 
more we do the more we think. Something comS to S from 
here or from there , an idea , and we seize upon it and I ^ 
of ourselves ‘‘ “ P'^’a-ent part’ of orufe w" 
are supreme y satisfied for the moment, and feel that being alive 
needs no further explanation. But that one idea doesn’t hst we 
absorb It into our beings , and begin to be hungry for another ' It 
we don t get a good idea, we get a bad one. If we don’t get an 
inspiring thought, an exciting evil one may find a place to rest 
and for the moment seems quite satisfying too . And perhaps our 
minds were not on the alert to distinguish and select between good 
and bad ideas , and it is only when the bad has turned our lives to 
gall and bitterness, that we wake up and find into what depths we 
had plunged. Again at this point my mind turns to Miss Mason’s 
teaching on the Way of Will, and the Way of Reason, not only for 
the sake of the children in our care, but for the better ordering 
of our own lives. 

When Miss Mason tells us then that our third legitimate 
instrument is the inspiration of living ideas, we understand 
what she means . We can 't give our children ideas. We can only 
put them in the way of getting them for themselves. And we can 
only put them in the way of getting the noblest ideas by putting 
them in the way of finding them for themselves from the best books, 
that is from contact with the greatest minds. We cannot pick 
out the ideas for them , any more than we can pick out the vitamins 
of a meal, and pop them into a child’s mouth, and feel he will be 
nourished. From our provision he will unconsciously select for 
himself that which he is prepared to make use of. Our only safe 
course in physical sustenance is within certain wide limits of age 
and capacity and suitability, a generous diet, and the very best 
of its kind that we are in a position to procure; and the same 
mentally within certain wide limits of age , capacity and suitability , 
a generous curriculum and the very best that can be procured. 

It is a great responsibility, this of providing the right and 
adequate nourishment for the mind, and how grateful we feel 
to the Parents’ Union School, and for the ability and toil of those 
who work to help us. I feel myself that we owe a debt of gratitu e 
that can never be repaid to those whose acute, sen^tive, un er 
standing iudgment is at our service unstintedly. ey o no , 
doubtless ; look for us to repay the debt. An indirect return com« 
to them perhaps in the fulness of life of the chil ren or w om 

I will not go further through our educational creed, nor 
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attempt to touch upon any f much as we 

in Miss Main’s books. f vatae to »«, does not 

find it out for ourselves. My hnaing 

“I wnu'te wTthTparagraph from Miss Mason's Essay l^urds 
a Philosophy of Eiucaln . I have selected thts par^raph because 
it gives us a practical, positive value as parents and educators 

. -Now we mas, Ueal with a Jild of mLTongVfrthe 

know the history of his race and Mt^ 

past and are thinking , a poetry or, as poetry rendered in 

S™ “strS'/if^t ■ L“a S 

i,'aS,r/;LfoSfwro'‘ras?z 

self body^mind and soul: as a person of many relationships to 
city, church, state, neighbouring states, the world at large: as the inhabi- 
tant of a world full of beauty and interest, the features of which he must 
recognise and know how to name, and a world too, an a universe, w ose 
everv function of every part is ordered by laws which he must begin to know . 


As parents and as educators we must nourish our children , and 
anyone else who comes into our lives as our responsibility , on 
knowledge as much as on daily bread . 

I like the words of the Manx poet , T . E . Brown : 


**'For so, it is, the nascent souls may wait. 

And lose the flexile aptness of their years ; 

But if one meets them at the opening gate 

Who fans their hopes and modifies their fears, 

Then thrives the soul; the various growth appears, 

Or meet for sunny blooms or tempests’ grappling — 

No wind uproots, drought quells, frost nips, blight seers 
The well fed sapling N 


* The italics are mine. 
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